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The larger mammalia fortunately do not often descend into
the low country. Here the greatest annoyances are jackals,
with their diabolic howlings, which one can hardly dis-
tinguish at first from the cries of a woman in anguish or
of children being murdered. These animals lurk in quiet re-
tirement through the day, but come forth in the evening, and
hunt about in packs all night in search of prey. The por-
cupine, or " spiny pig," as it is called, is very destructive to
esculent roots, which it digs up and devours. Hares are not
uncommon.

The mungoose, somewhat like a weasel, but larger, is very
valuable as a foe to the cobra and other venomous serpents.
Being wonderfully agile, it worries and torments the snake
till it twists itself up in a coilj it then springs upon it,
and seizing it by the neck soon despatches it. These nimble
creatures are rarely bitten, but even then, strange to say, the
venom appears to produce no effect. It was formerly sup-
posed that there is a plant (OpMorrhiza mungos) to which
the mungoose resorted as an antidote to the poison; but
recent experiments seem to demonstrate that the venom
of serpents does not poison the blood of the mungoose as it
does that of all other animals. If so it is a striking provi-
vision of Providence for reducing the numbers of these rep-
tiles. The mungoose is easily tamed, and makes itself very
useful about a dwelling-house in the destruction of snakes
and vermin.

The flying fox is the largest of the numerous species of
bats, measuring upwards of four feet in expanse of wing, the
body being as large as that of a chicken. On the wide-
spreading banyan trees, near temples, these creatures may be
seeii in multitudes hanging by one leg, with the head down-
wards and the wings wrapped round the body, looking very
like black bottles hung in rows upon the branches. Here
they sleep all day long. Towards evening they awake and